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book, has been largely superseded by the more rapid 
and trustworthy process ot Drown. The gravimetric 
methods described for nranganese and phosphorus 
are cumbersome. In the case of the former, the 
importance of neutralising the acid solution of ferric 
and manganese chlorides at a boiling temperature 
is wrongly insisted upon, and the washing of the 
voluminous basic ferric acetate precipitate should have 
been avoided. 

Manganese furnishes one of the cases in which 
alternative volumetric methods are described, the first 
of which is undoubtedly more accurate than the 
gravimetric method as carried out by the author. An 
alternative process, preferably volumetric, for the de¬ 
termination of phosphorus, would have materially 
increased the value of the book. The other elements, 
and particularly the most important one (carbon), are 
dealt with in a very satisfactory manner. F. I. 

The Potter’s Craft. A Practical Guide for the Studio 

and Workshop. By F. Binns. Pp. 171. (London : 

Constable and Co., Ltd., 1910.) Price 6s. net. 

The preface leads to great expectations, for the author 
says:—“This book is the outcome of an experience 
extending over a period of thirty-six years. Twenty 
years ago it would have been impossible for the science 
of ceramics was not then born.” The book itself is, 
however, very disappointing, and cannot be con¬ 
sidered as a serious contribution to ceramic science. 
It is written apparently for the amateur potter; it 
certainly would not be of use to anyone else, and there 
is nothing in it that was not known twenty years 
and more ago. 

Much of the book is taken up with photographs and 
descriptions of two well-known processes, viz., 
“mould-making” and “throwing.” These could be 
much better learnt and understood by a visit to a 
pottery; certainly no one will ever learn to be a crafts¬ 
man by studying the book. When one knows the time 
it takes for a professional potter to learn to throw 
even simple small pieces to a given size, it seems 
almost ludicrous to write as the author does of an 
amateur making vases two or three feet high by doing 
the work in sections. The chapter on glazes and 
glazing can lead to nothing but disappointment. 

It is hard to believe that the author has had 
great practical experience when we see him trying 
to deal with “the defects of glazes” in about two 
pages-. For example, practical men know what a 
difficult problem “ the pinholing of glazes ” is, and 
how many and varied are the causes which produce 
it. Mr. Binns devotes two lines to it!—“ Pinholes 
appear in the glaze when cool. Too rapid cooling is 
the cause.” It is difficult to write with patience of 
this kind of treatment, particularly when we remem¬ 
ber the preface. 

Heroes of the Elizabethan Age. Stirring Records of 

the Intrepid Bravery and Boundless Resource of the 

Men of Queen Elizabeth’s Reign. By E. Gilliat. 

(London : Seeley and Co., Ltd., 1911.) Price 5s. 
The stout-hearted men who sailed the seas in the days 
of England’s awakening were indeed heroes. Their 
charts were made with the degrees of longitude at 
different latitudes of equal length; they were in¬ 
accurate even as regards the shores of the English 
Channel, for it is one of the claims to renown of John 
Davis that he surveyed the Channel coasts in addition 
to those of the Arctic, of Magellan Straits, and of the 
Scilly Isles. They dared to cross the Atlantic in ten- 
ton vessels, for the Squirrel, in which Sir Humphrey 
Gilbert was lost, was of this size; they took five 
months on the voyage to the Cape of Good Hope, and 
the chances were that disease alone would kill off a 
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large proportion of the crew of every vessel which 
went on a protracted voyage. 

Englishmen fitted out expedition after expedition; 
many times for no return, sometimes for a return of 
hundreds per cent, on their outlay, for the capture 
of one rich carrack might suffice to pay the cost of 
a large expedition. In this atmosphere Hawkins 
began the slave trade, Sir Richard Grenville fought his 
good fight off the Azores, and Howard and his cap¬ 
tains harassed the Armada and made its efforts fruit¬ 
less. In this spirit Sidney died at Zutphen. These 
heroic efforts form part of the great struggle for Pro¬ 
testantism which lies at the background of the life- 
story of the thirteen heroes as depicted in this splendid 
gift-book by a sometime master at Harrow School. 
Well illustrated and produced, this book will delight 
the heart of most boys and many girls, even those of 
somewhat mature age. B. C. W. 

International Language and Science. Considerations 
on the Introduction of an International Language 
into Science. By Profs. L. Couturat, O. Jespersen, 
R. Lorenz, W. Ostwald, and L. Pfaundler. Trans¬ 
lated by Prof. F. G. Donnan. Pp. ix + 87- (Lon¬ 
don : Constable and Co., Ltd., 1910.) Price 2s. 
net. 

Internaciona Matematikal Lexiko en Ido, Germana 
Angla, Franca e Italiana. by Dr. Louis Couturat. 
Pp. 36. (Jena : Gustav Fischer, 1910.) Price 1.50 
marks. 

The first of these books is an English edition of a 
work the German edition of which was reviewed in 
Nature for August 19, 1909. The translator is Prof. 
F. G. Donnan, of Liverpool University. The “Inter¬ 
naciona Matematikal Lexiko,” by Dr. Louis Couturat, 
contains all the technical term's commonly used in 
mathematics. The language of the International 
Commission constitutes in many respects a great ad¬ 
vance on its predecessors. If there is one feature that 
possibly calls for improvement, it is that the new 
language is not based on Latin as much as it might 
be, in view of the fact that Latin is taught in schools 
in every civilised country. By adopting the Latin 
vocabulary free from all unnecessary grammatical 
technicalities, the need of a new language could have 
largely been obviated. It is true that a large propor¬ 
tion of the words are taken from Latin, but there are 
exceptions, such as “ lasta ” for ultimate, “ sam- 
centra, sam-foka,” and so forth, for concentric and 
confocal, “ ringo ” for annulus, and “helpanta” for 
auxiliary. 

The Presentation of Reality. By Dr. Helen 
Wodehouse. Pp. x+163. (Cambridge: University 
Press, iqio.) Price 3s. net. 

In this little book Dr. Wodehouse (who is lecturer in 
philosophy in the University of Birmingham) attempts 
a description of knowledge from the point of view of 
a philosophical psychology. She avoids metaphysics 
as far as possible, "but maintains that in all cognitive 
experience we come into immediate contact with ob¬ 
jective reality, of the existence of which we have in 
experience an irrefutable witness, and that on all levels 
of cognition, sensuous or intellectual, this happens in 
the same way, namely, by the presentation of an object 
to a subject. 

The author’s metaphysical inclinations seem to be 
towards the school of Reid, while among recent writers 
her affinities are with Dr. James Ward, Dr. G. F. 
Stout, and Dr. A. Meinong. Bradley on the one hand, 
and James on the other, come in for acute criticism. 
Dr. Wodehouse believing strongly—as against the 
great pragmatist—that reality does not wait for our 
thinking to make it, though the discovery of reality 
does; that some discoveries can be made, and that it 
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is the duty of philosophers to go on trying to make 
them, with which, no doubt, both pragmatists and 
absolutists would agree. Indeed, “in spite of every¬ 
thing, this is presumably the real standpoint of all of 
us.” 

Lessons on Elementary Hygiene and Sanitation, with 
Special Reference to the Tropics. By W. T. Prout. 
Second edition, 1909. Pp. xx + i5g. (London: J. 
and A. Churchill, 1908.) Price 2s. 6 d. net. 

We are not surprised that this little book has passed 
into a second edition. The plan of it is well conceived 
and the matter excellently written. It tells in the 
simplest language, with many appropriate compari¬ 
sons which drive home the meaning, the structure of 
the body and its functions, how health may be safe¬ 
guarded, and how disease is propagated. Disease 
germs, their mode of spread and entrance into the 
body, are explained, and the salient points with re¬ 
gard to the principal infective diseases are adequately 
considered. Being avowedly written for residents in 
the tropics, and in particular for those in Freetown, 
West Africa, diseases like malaria, cholera, plague, 
sleeping sickness, leprosy, &-c., receive considerable 
attention, but otherwise the details given are equally 
applicable to the hygiene of any district. 

Chapters on water supply and its purification, the 
dwelling and sewage removal, respiration and ven¬ 
tilation, diet and clothing are included, and render 
the book a complete popular exposition of the prin¬ 
ciples of hygiene. It is also well and sufficiently 
illustrated. R. Ti H. 

Aeroplane Patents. By Robt. M. Neilson. Pp. x + 
91. (London : Constable and Co., Ltd., 1910.) 
Price 4s. 6 d. net. 

This is a useful book, which may be recommended to 
all who are interested in the subject of aeronautics. 
It begins with thirteen pages of sound advice to in¬ 
ventors, and continues with a list and description of 
the various patents relating to heavier-than-air flying 
machines. The list does not profess to be complete 
or exhaustive, but it contains all the important patents 
and most of the minor ones are mentioned. The de¬ 
scriptions given are sufficient to explain the objects 
and claims made in each case. 

The period covered by the list extends from i860 to 
1910,_ and perhaps the most interesting matter which 
it brings to our notice is the enormous increase in 
the number of patents relating to aeronautics taken 
out since 1907. From i860 to 1906 the average 
number of patents was about six per year. In 1906 
the number was 29; in 1907, 42; in "1908, 115; in 
* 9 ° 9 > 7591 and in 1910 (for eight months), 412. 

That but a small percentage of the patents should 
be of value is only what might be expected, but the 
total number is evidence of the attention which is 
being given to the subject. 

Stray Leaves on Travel, Sport, Animals, and Kindred 
Subjects. By J. C. Walter. Pp. xii + 295. (Lon¬ 
don : Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner and Co., Ltd., 
1910.) Price 5s. net. 

The ten chapters making up this book are for the 
most part extracts from the author’s diaries written 
among the scenes described, and papers prepared for 
meetings of a natural history society. 

The conversational style'adopted makes reading 
easy, and the persevering reader will incidentally accu¬ 
mulate. much useful information about the countries 
in which the author has travelled, and become 
acquainted with the habits of many animals which 
have aroused the author’s interest.' Mr. Walter’s 
wanderings have by no means been confined to his 
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own country; we have chapters dealing with his excur¬ 
sions in Egypt and Palestine, France, Switzerland, 
and Italy respectively. On each of his numerous 
journeys Mr. Walter was an industrious diarist. 

1200 Mining Examination Questions. Arranged and 
compiled bv G. L. Kerr. Pp. xxvii+m. (Lon¬ 
don : Crosby Lockwood and Son, 1911.) Price 
2s. 6 d. net. 

These questions have been selected principally from 
the papers set at the examinations held in the different 
districts of Britain for managers’ and under-managers’ 
certificates. The volume also contains copies of venti¬ 
lation plans set at these examinations, and suggestions 
to candidates who desire to qualify for mine managers’ 
certificates. 

To some of the questions answers have been given, 
but to the majority of them this has intentionally not 
been done. The compiler explains that the correct 
answer for any given question will vary somewhat 
according to the formula used, and in mining unfor¬ 
tunately no uniform set of formulae has yet been 
accepted. 

Chez les Francois. Edited by H. Carter. With 
Exercises, by C. F. Shearson. Pp. vii+171 + vii. 
(London : A. and C. Black, 1910.) Price 2 s. 

This well-selected collection of passages in French, 
from writers of recognised literary merit, dealing with 
France and French customs, should prove useful in 
classes where some progress has been made in the 
study of the language. The book should be particu¬ 
larly serviceable in connection with elementary 
geographical teaching. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 

[The Editor does not hold himself responsible for opinions 
expressed by his correspondents. Neither can he undertake 
to return, or to correspond with the writers of, rejected 
manuscripts intended for this or any other part of Nature. 
No notice is taken of anonymous communications.J 

A Biological Inquiry into the Nature of Melanism in 

Amphidasis betularia , Linn. 

It is well known to entomologists that dark varieties 
of several species of moths have recently become increas¬ 
ingly common in many localities within the British Isles, 
and also that the dark forms are appearing in fresh 
districts. 

It is very desirable and important to know whether the 
colour of these dark races of moths is protective or whether 
it has some other significance. 

Before, however, any definite explanation of these 
phenomena can be attempted, it is necessary to have as 
complete a knowledge as possible of all the circumstances 
which are likely to have any influence on the species 
known to exhibit this melanic change. One significant 
point in connection with my inquiry concerns the resting 
habits of the moths which are subject to this melanic 
variation. For example, it is important to know whether 
the light-coloured moths (i.e. the peppered form of Amphi¬ 
dasis betularia) generally rest during the day on lichen- 
covered trunks of trees or any other light-coloured object, 
and also whether the dark insects (as the form 
Doubledayaria of A. betularia) select black tree trunks or 
other dark-coloured objects on which to rest. 

Information of this nature can, however, be obtained 
only by the cooperation of very many entomologists, for 
the chance of obtaining sufficient evidence from the 
observations of one or two persons is very remote. I 
should therefore be extremely grateful if entomologists 
would assist me in collecting information regarding the 
resting habits of any of the undermentioned species belong¬ 
ing to the Geometrse which may have come under their 
notice :— 
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